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SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


By A BRITISH OFFICER ON THE Spor. 


Ag|HERE are probably comparatively 
pe few people who have had an op- 
portunity of visiting Santiago de 
Cuba ; indeed, there may be many 
whose ideas concerning the place 
before the outbreak of the late 
war between the United States and Spain were 
of a somewhat hazy description. Since the con- 
clusion of the war, however, Santiago and its 
surroundings have been a source of interest to a 
large number of visitors from the United States 
and Jamaica, and a most interesting visit it is 
while recent events are still fresh in the memories 
of those who took part in them, and before all 
traces of the recent conflict have been effaced. 

As we approach the entrance to the harbour, the 
inside is completely concealed from view by a 
projecting point of land; but on the right-hand 
side a good view is obtained of the Morro Castle, 
a most massive and picturesque pile, situated on 
high’ ground but quite out of date as a modern 
defence work, and just beyond the ruins of the 
Estrella Battery. On the left-hand side of the 
entrance, also on high ground, is a battery that 
was erected by the Spaniards when Santiago was 
first threatened, and armed with guns taken from 
the cruiser Reina Mercedes; while in the distance, 
to the west, may be seen the battered wreck of 
the Almirante Oquendo, one of Admiral Cervera’s 
ill-starred squadron. 

We are much struck with the extreme narrow- 
ness of the harbour-entrance, which is not more 
than two hundred yards in width. Passing 
on up the channel to the city, the spot where 
the Merrimac was sunk is soon reached (the top of 
one of her masts being now the only indication 
of her position), and soon afterwards the place 
where the Spaniards endeavoured to block the 
channel by sinking the Reina Mercedes. Like the 
Merrimac, she quite failed to serve the purpose 
intended, for neither vessel was ever the smallest 
obstruction to traffic to the city; and she has 
now been raised and taken in tow to the States. 
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Going up the channel one has leisure to admire 
the magnificence of the harbour and the beauty of 
the scenery surrounding it. An amphitheatre of 
verdure-clad hills, with ground gradually sloping 
up towards their base dotted with white houses, 
and the blue waters of the harbour overlooked 
by the city of Santiago, the whole bathed in the 
rays of a bright tropical sun, combine to produce 
a most charming picture. 

Santiago is situated on the slope of a ridge 
which rises close to the water’s edge, and possesses 
many fine and striking buildings. On the top 
of the ridge is the public square, with the Cathe- 
dral, Government offices, and what used to be the 
old Spanish Club (now used by the Americans 
for the same purpose); while a little way to the 
west is the hospital, a large building situated in 
a fine airy position. The streets, which appear 
to have been much neglected in the past, are 
being rapidly improved by the Americans; the 
macadamised surface, made on scientific principles, 
taking the place of the rough cobbles, which are 
most trying to the feet. The houses, built on 
the Spanish plan, are cool and airy; but the 
native huts are mere hovels, to improve the 
sanitation of which, and of the place generally, 
most vigorous measures are being adopted. 

There is already a large American population in 
the place, and a fair percentage of foreigners, but 
few Spaniards. The natives, who talk Spanish, 
are of the yellow Cuban type; the negro, who 
abounds in Jamaica and other West Indian Islands, 
being not nearly so much in evidence. 

With regard to the possibilities of the country, 
there are without doubt plenty of openings for 
trade of all kinds in the towns, while in the 
country fruit-growing and cattle-rearing suggest 
themselves as industries which would have an 
excellent chance of success. As to climate, it is 
of course hot. But in the hills the climate 
is most delightful; and even in the towns, 
with the improvement of sanitation and with 
ordinary precautions, there is no reason why the 
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health of the average European should suffer in 
the way that is generally supposed. 

The American garrison at Santiago, which con- 
sists of an infantry regiment (now the 5th), occu- 
pies the old Spanish barracks, which are just 
outside the town, looking out over San Juan Hill, 
and are cool and airy. The officers are living at 
present in temporary huts, there being no proper 
officers’ quarters, as the Spanish officers did not 
live in barracks, The men are clothed in a ser- 
viceable kit of brown breeches and gaiters, dark- 
blue flannel shirt, and brown felt hat, and are 
now being converted into mounted infantry, The 
officers are an excellent set of fellows, and both 
they and the men look very fit. 

The chief attraction of Santiago, however, 
lies in the scene of the struggle between the 
Americans and Spaniards. The two battlefields 
are on San Juan Hill, some three miles from the 
city, and at El Caney, about three miles farther. 
El Caney, where the first severe action took place, 
is a village situated on rising ground, with an 
old blockhouse on a hill a quarter of a mile 
outside it. In front of the position the ground 
is hilly and covered for the most-part with scrub ; 
while the blockhouse itself stands out in a most 
conspicuous position, offering a splendid target for 
artillery fire. This was the scene of some very 
severe fighting, and was held by the Spaniards 
for a whole day in spite of very severe losses. 
The position on San Juan Hill was undoubtedly a 
much better one than at El Caney; and it was 
here that a most stubborn resistance was offered 
to the advance of the Americans. The ridge of 
the hill is somewhat in the shape of a crescent, 
and had a small blockhouse in the centre; while, 
in front, the ground slopes rapidly down to the 
San Juan River. At the foot of the hill the 
ground is flat and open for about half a mile, 
when it rises again up to another ridge. ‘This 
ground in wet weather, such as we are told there 
was at the time, must have been exceedingly 
marshy and have greatly impeded progress. In 
rear, the ground towards the city is undulating, 
with ideal hollows for supports and reserves, and 
covered with low brushwood which offers no 
obstacle to the advance of infantry, with a road 
(which has since been improved) leading to the 
city, screened the whole way from the view of the 
enemy. The Spanish first line was on the front 
slope of the hill, and occupied a most command- 
ing position, with a clear field of fire in front. 
The real weakness of the Spanish position, especi- 
ally after the capture of El Caney, lay in the 
flanks; but the Americans relieved them of all 
anxiety on this account, and delivered their attack 
in front. To an enemy adequately supplied with 
guns—and neither side was—the position would 
have been a good deal exposed, inasmuch as an 
effective enfilade-fire might have been brought to 
bear ; but the Americans were too weak in guns 
for this to affect the situation. Indeed, American 


officers say that of the three batteries that reached 
San Juan for the opening attack, one was put 
out of action by long-range rifle-fire before it 
ever fired a shot. 

The Spaniards held their first position with 
determination, inflicting severe losses on the 
enemy, until the Americans succeeded in crossing 
the open ground in front, and were about to 
deliver the final attack, when they abandoned 
their trenches and occupied their second position, 
about half a mile in rear. The Americans, after 
carrying the first position, threw up trenches along 
the crest of the ridge ; but, in spite of exposure 
and the most miserable food, the Spaniards 
held their second position for close on a fortnight, 
when the capitulation of Santiago was signed. 

The tree under which the negotiations took place 
is now one of the chief objects of interest; but 
was being so mutilated by persons anxious for a 
piece as a memento that it is now protected by 
a double barbed-wire fence. 

Mention has already been made of the Morro 
Castle at the entrance to the harbour ; but perhaps 
a little more concerning it may be of interest. 
The landing-place is in a little cove just inside 
the entrance, completely concealed from view out- 
side. From there a steep and rather rough 
road leads up to the Morro Castle, situated on 
a small plateau about one hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea-level. It is a charming situation, 
with a magnificent view in all directions, and 
fanned by the delightful freshness of the sea- 
breeze. The Castle has been little damaged 
during the war, as it was so badly armed that 
the Americans could afford to practically ignore 
it. It is a fine specimen of the fortifica- 
tions of the past, with its massive loopholed 
walls, turrets, and bastions; but, according to 
modern ideas of permanent works, quite out 
of date. At the present time a detachment of 
the American infantry regiment stationed at San- 
tiago garrisons the place, the men living inside 
the Castle, while huts outside are used as 
officers’ quarters, hospital, and offices ; and a road 
has now been made connecting it by land with 
Santiago. To the east of the Castle itself the 
Spaniards had a battery of some eight guns of 
about 7-inch calibre, one of which was dismounted 
by an American shell ; but these guns were as anti- 
quated and useless as those in the Castle. They 
were mounted on the carriage-and-slide principle, 
and fired cast-iron projectiles, the heads of which 
were somewhat longer in proportion to their 
calibre than ours. The elevating-gear was of the 
most primitive pattern, consisting of a long 
vertical screw, with a T-headed handle reaching 
considerably above the level of the gun. The 
artillerymen concerned with the laying must have 
occupied a most exposed position, for, besides 
the gunlayer, the elevating gunners (and two 
must have been required) would have to stand 
up on the slide in a manner most conspicuous 
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to the enemy. Traversing, too, must lave been 
no easy matter, for the emplacements were quite 
innocent of racers of any description, and no facili- 
ties for the supply of ammunition seem to have 
been provided. 

At the foot of the Morro Hill, just inside the 
harbour, is the Estrella Battery, which was armed 
with the same useless class of weapons as the 
Morro, and is now in ruins, The only modern 
guns available for the defence of the harbour 
were those taken from the Reina Mercedes, the 
remainder being guns of the last century, as the 
dates on them showed, and were such as one is 
accustomed only to look upon as curiosities, and 
not as part of the defences of an important 
harbour against a modern fleet. 

The Spaniards, realising the uselessness of the 
guns, appear to have relied on submarine mines to 
prevent the Americans entering the harbour ; but, 
either from want of materials or scientific manage- 
ment, these seem to have been as ineffective as 
the guns, except, perhaps, as regards their moral 
effect, which is said to have had a great influence 
on the Americans, who had the recollection of 
the Maine disaster fresh in their memories. 


The story of how Admiral Cervera’s squadron, 
driven forth by orders from Madrid, endeavoured 
to escape from Santiago is now well known; but 
had the Spanish ships been able to make the speed 
of which they were capable, on paper, the result 
might have been vastly different. The four 
cruisers—the Infanta Maria Theresa, Cristobal Colon, 
Vizcaya, aud Almirante Oquendo—were all modern 
vessels, and, on paper, capable of attaining a speed 
of twenty knots; and, had they been able to do 
this in reality, they would in all probability have 
easily escaped the American fleet-—which had only 
steam up for seven knots—even allowing for a 
loss of speed due to fouling of their bottoms after 
several weeks of inactivity in Santiago harbour. 
Instead of this, the fastest of them, the Cristobal 
Colon, which got some ninety miles along the 
coast before she was run ashore, did not attain a 
speed of even fourteen knots. Thus it is that the 
last Spanish possessions in the West have passed 
into the hands of the conqueror, and the Spanish 
language is the only heritage left of the once 
vast and opulent western empire founded by 
the early conquistadores, Columbus, Cortes, and 
Pizarro. 


THE ROMANCE OF A PROMISSORY NOTE. 
By W. Scott Kina. 


coi E romantic adventure my thirty- 
three years of mortal existence 
have been conspicuously bare. My 
constitution is normally tough, so 
that I have not had to wander 
Europe over in quest of golden 
health. My only brother is a staid bank-clerk, 
whose immaculate morals have effectually deprived 
his brother of even the reflected notoriety of 
being related to an absconder. My one sister for 
three years sustained the ambiguous réle of lady’s 
help, but never ‘did’ anything that I am aware 
of, at least nothing that necessitated her eldest 
brother being interviewed, except that eighteen 
months ago she ‘did’ marry her bereaved em- 
ployer. Most fatal of all to any chance of 
adventurous experience, my heart is an exception- 
ally low-temperatured organ, and up to the time 
of going to press has failed to embroil its pro- 
prietor in even the most conventional of love- 
entanglements, To close my inventory of dis- 
abilities, my sole and only adventure occurred six 
months ago; and maybe, when acquainted with 
it, the reader will conclude that only the utter 
absence of anything really sensational could have 
induced me to christen even that a romance. 

For fifteen years I have been engaged every 
day, except Sunday and Bank-holidays, in identical 
fashion. My employers are a firm of City 
merchants, and, I believe, regard myself as their 
trusty man and true. However this may be, I 


leave my bachelor ‘home, twelve miles away 
in the south suburbs, at exactly 9.24 every 
morning ; and at exactly 4.47 p.m.—it has just 
been altered, to the discomposure of my punctual 
mind, to 4.49—I am stepping into my first- 
class compartment at Charing Cross. From this 
it will readily be credited that few know that 
twelve miles of suburban line better than I, and 
—what is more to my story—the business-men, 
clerks, and commercials who favour my train. 
Two or three score of them I meet as inevitably 
as I crack the top of my morning egg or run my 
coat-sleeve round my hat; and, though I am 
an Englishman, which means that I seldom dream 
of conversation with them, unless ‘Good morning : 
damp!’ is conversation, I know them from tip 
to toe and almost to the dates on their spade- 
guineas. 

Among these unspoken-to intimates is a gentle- 
man who has patronised my 4.49 for several 
years, and has not infrequently been my travelling 
companion. He is by far the most conspicuous of 
all the 4.49ers, owing to his singular aspect. In 
age he must certainly be beyond sixty, for his 
long shaggy hair and beard are quite white. He is 
tall but much bent, and his long neck is usually 
pushed forward. His eyes are large and wonder- 
fully piercing, and look out from wrinkled, cavern- 
ous sockets, while his jaw—that unmistakable lower 
jaw—smacks indisputably of the Hebrew race. 

At 4.49 one afternoon last November, on getting 
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into my compartment, I found it already occupied 
by the owner of the tell-tale jaw. I sat down on 
the same side as himself, but near to the opposite 
window, and, unfolding my Mail, was soon lost in 
South African muddles. The carriage jolted over 
the points outside G—— Junction, and I glanced 
up. My companion had opened the somewhat 
ponderous black bag which he invariably carried, 
and had literally bestrewn the seat opposite and 
the vacant space between us with papers blue 
and white. As I have said, I am an Englishman, 
and so I resumed my study of South African 
affairs, merely indulging in that slight clear- 
ing of the throat which indicates isolation and 
reserve. I read on, and the blue and white papers 
fluttered and crackled around me. Chancing 
to look down below my Mail to flip some cigar- 
ash from my waistcoat, my eye involuntarily 
caught sight of a paper that had fluttered close 
to my side; and, though I lifted my head the 
next moment, the movement was too late to 
prevent my reading two words printed in clear 
black type—Promissory Note. Mr Chamberlain, 
President Kruger—all interest in them vanished 
in a second. ‘The report of the South African 
Commission is’ Who cared what it was? 
What was written on that promissory note? 
With shame I confess it, but confess it I must, 
that my wontedly incurious and unspeculative 
mind took fire. 1 longed to drop my eyes again 
—just for one moment. Such a desire was wholly 
illegitimate and dishonourable, I knew; the 
paper was private and absolutely no concern of 
mine. ‘Leave to servant-maids the prying into 
other people’s correspondence,’ I said to myself. 
The train rattled on. I looked down. 

‘Dear Sir,—Your letter of this morning has 
terrified me. I know that I have long since 
worn out all your patience, having promised and 
promised, and not been able, unhappily, to keep 
my word. But, pray, sir, have mercy on me and 
mine once more. Should you carry out your 
threat of to-day’s letter, I am for ever a ruined 
man, and my wife and little ones will be cast 
upon the streets. I have already paid, as you 
know, three times over the amount of the original 
advance; but if you will only have pity once 
more I will faithfully pledge myself to send £10 
on December 2lst, when my quarterly stipend 
falls due. If’ 

I had read quite enough; I was sick. Fool 
that I had been to give way to my unseemly 
euriosity. But who could this unfortunate be, 
and who was the monster sitting in the other 
corner of my carriage? I have no natural dis- 
position for knight-errantry, as I have suggested, 
and could never have ridden to the rescue of 
Johannesburg however piteous its appeal; yet for 
a brief moment there flickered in even my well- 
regulated heart a desire to lead there and then a 
single-handed raid upon the owner of that 
Israelitish jaw. 


I turned my head. The papers had ceased for 
some time to rustle, and the explanation was 
plain. In the midst of his array of documents, 
lulled doubtless by the oscillation of the train, 
my companion had dropped his shaggy head upon 
his breast and was apparently asleep. My action 
which occupied the following minute is the only 
one I can confidently say—for I am never inde- 
liberate—of which I am totally unable to give 
any explanation. With my eyes fixed on the 
sleeper, I picked up the promissory note and the 
imploring letter to which it was pinned, and, 
slowly tearing them into fifty pieces, dropped 
them out of the window, and saw them flash 
past like a tiny snowstorm. I then drew up 
the window as unfeloniously as a man who feels 
the draught, and, taking out my pocket-book, 
scribbled down the address I had noticed at the 
head of the suppliant letter. I should have said, 
further, that scrawled across the letter now lying 
a mile or more behind on the grassy embank- 
ment were the words in red ink, ‘Proceed at 
once, evidently directions to a manager or clerk. 

I have sometimes reflected whether Nature did 
not design me for a forger or light-fingerer, for I 
am told these artists are total strangers to mental 
and cardiac perturbations while plying their craft, 
for I too, during this momentous act, felt a like 
immunity. The pump of my heart was as usual, 
for I slipped my hand into my waistcoat to 
ascertain. Exemplary organ ! 

The train began to slow up, and I knew that 
we were nearing the station at which my gaunt 
companion was accustomed to alight. We stopped. 


‘My dear sir, I shouted, ‘this is S ee! 
believe you get out here.’ 
‘Ss ? Why, yes. Dear me! I’ve been 


asleep. Heavy day—tired.’ He grasped his bag. 

‘Let me assist you to collect your papers.” 1 
did so, and succeeded in bundling him out on 
the platform as the impatient guard shouted 
‘Right away.’ 

Now, of course, I saw perfectly well that my 
act of merciful dishonesty would be of no service 
to the owner of the signature at the foot of the 
note unless he was made acquainted with the 
fact that the legal evidence of his liability was 
no longer in existence. On reaching my rooms, 
therefore, I wrote a brief note stating that no 
further fear need be entertained nor threats 
regarded, as the signed note was destroyed ; and, 
though destroyed against the knowledge of the 
lender, as he, the borrower, had already repaid 
the principal and a legitimate interest, he need 
have no scruples in reaping the benefit of the act. 
The next day, when alone in my office, I typed 
this letter to avoid committing my handwriting, 
which I should labour in vain to disguise, and 
posted it at a pillar-box in the Strand. 

During the following two or three weeks 
nothing transpired with any bearing upon my 
escapade. I caught the 4.49 at Charing Cross as 
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usual each afternoon, and several times saw the 
tall, bent figure with the Jewish under-jaw, who 
likewise appeared as usual, The only precaution 
I allowed myself to indulge in—for, strange to 
say, I remained on most unremorseful terms with 
my conscience—was to avoid getting into the 
same compartment with him. On Saturday I am 
always liberated at one o'clock, but still catch 
the 4.49; as it is my custom, being of rather 
an antiquarian turn, to have a few hours’ browse 
in the Egyptian or Assyrian department of the 
British Museum. 

One Saturday, a month later, I determined to 
yield to an awakened inquisitiveness and have 
a look, if possible, at the house occupied by 
the impecunious borrower and his ‘wife and 
little ones.’ The address I had scribbled in my 
pocket-book was of a house named ‘Sunnydene,’ 
in a suburb of North London, and I resolved to 
spend my half-holiday in a trip thither. Going 
as far as the ’bus would take me, I got out and 
found upon inquiry that I had still a walk of some 
two miles. This was to my taste, for the air was 
frosty and the afternoon just right for walking ; 
and as I marched along I could not help wonder- 
ing for the thousandth time what sort of a 


reception my strange note had received at Sunny- : 


dene. My reflections may have been coloured 
slightly by my bachelor position, nevertheless I 
certainly did surmise that probably the ‘wife and 
little ones’ were the luxuries which had driven 
the unhappy man into the clutches of my gaunt 
railway companion. 

Half-an-hour’s walking brought me to a pleasant 
village-like cluster of houses, though mostly, alas ! 
of the red-and-white villa type of which I am a 
sworn enemy. But, as if to atone for these smug 
abominations, there stood a little way off from the 
main road a quaint little church with a distinctly 
Norman tower. Now, ecclesiastical architecture 
is another of my specialities, and I immediately 
promised myself a pleasant hour in examination of 
this wayside shrine. In fact, I quite overlooked 
for a moment my original errand, and found myself 
trying the iron ring of the church door almost 
before I knew it. The door was locked. 

‘Where can I obtain the key?’ I inquired of 
a boy loitering near. 

‘At the parson’s, next door,’ he replied. 

I retraced my way a few yards up the road, 
and was about to enter the long wooden gate 
which had been indicated to me, when my eye 
caught the name painted on the top rail: 
‘Sunnydene.’ My patience! The parson was 
my borrower then! What should I do now? 
Kill two birds with the same stone, said my 
practical good sense; so.I opened the gate. As 
I did so there came from behind a_ laurel 
shrubbery by the side of the house a lady ; but 
such a lady as, impervious bachelor though I 
am, I am free to confess I have never seen the 
like of before or since, 


I must be allowed to pause a moment to tell 
you what she was like, or rather to tell you that 
I absolutely cannot tell you at all. She was tall 
and with the bearing of a Meredithean Queen. 
Her dress, I think my sister would say, was poor, 
almost to shabbiness ; but I had no eyes for it, 
but only for the eyes—the magnificent black, 
passionate eyes—of the lady herself. Around her 
shoulders there fell a perfect storm of coal-black 
curls, which surrounded as with a gleaming frame 
of ebony a face of strange, un-English beauty. 

Each chapter of my one and only adventure 
was destined to reveal to me unexpectedness in my 
own nature; for at this moment my heart—an 
organ in which I had been totally uninterested 
except for its association with valvular weakness 
—demeaned itself in an altogether surprising 
fashion, and commenced to thump in most un- 
becoming admiration. I raised my hat as she 
came towards the gate, and, hazarding the con- 
clusion that she was the rector’s wife, inquired 
whether it were possible for me to obtain the 
keys of the church. The lady’s face was not a 
merry one, nor had it any of the complacent 
fulness one associates with the mistress of a 
country rectory. On the contrary, it seemed 
worn and lined, while there flitted over it a 
look of hungry wistfulness. My civil inquiry, 
however, brought a faint tinge to the dark 
cheeks and a light to the lustrous eyes, while 
the voice which answered, ‘Oh yes, with plea- 
sure,’ rang with a deep musical note. When she 
returned with the key we went together into the 
frost-covered burying-ground and round the ivy- 
covered chancel to the vestry door. 

‘I am much interested in old churches, I 
remarked, ‘and often spend a leisure Saturday 
in exploring those in my own neighbourhood. [ 
was taken at once with your fine old Norman 
tower here. But, pray, do not let me detain 
you any further. I will return the key to the 
rectory in half-an-hour.’ 

‘I have nothing whatever to do, replied my 
dusky guide, with an air of weariness, ‘and it 
will give me pleasure to hear what you think of 
our ancient little church—that is, if my presence 
will not disturb your explorations ;’ and she 
turned those wonderful eyes of hers upon me. 

I replied—never mind what I replied ; only the 
words had seldom got in my way so awkwardly 
before. 

After inspecting the long, cool nave and the 
tiny tesselated chancel, we sat a while in the 
quaintly-carved choir-stalls while the dying light 
of the winter sun threw the purple and crimson 
of the eastern window across the altar steps. 

‘What an enviable existence to live away from 
all the frantic roar of the City,’ I said half- 
aloud; ‘and have constant access to an_ historic 
retreat like this. I should fancy a life under 
such tranquil conditions knows little, if anything, 
of what we call worry or care.’ 
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Was it crime, I thought, to thus trench on 
what might be sensitive ground? Once again 
those deep-set eyes were turned upon me. 

‘Is that what you think? Ah! there, how 
deceptive must externals be! You take me 
probably for the rector’s wife, and imagine I 
spend my mornings listening to the roll of the 
organ, and my afternoons in driving round in 
my pony-carriage paying four o'clock calls or 
distributing coal-tickets ?’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I am not. The rector is an invalid, or fancies 
himself so, and winters abroad. My husband is 
only the curate, one of the starving curates you 
read of in the Church Times every week, and far, 
far more in need of a winter on the Riviera than 
his rector ;’ and the face beside me, shadowed 
by the oid oak stall, flamed with intensity and 
anger. 

The church grew dark, and the colours of the 
east window were as sullen patches of blood upon 
the floor. 

‘I must go,’ I said abruptly. 

On my way back, in the corner of the ’bus, 
I pondered on my encounter. Still before me 
burned the passionate eyes of the curate’s wife. 
How I hated that selfish valetudinarian lounging 
on the Riviera, squandering upon bath-chairs and 
peaches the living-wage of his sickly substitute 
at home! And so it was from this distressed 
little family, above all from the housekeeping of 
that queenly lady, that the brutal under-jaw had 
exacted his usurious interest! Had my felony in 
the 4.49 brought a moment’s relief to that pinched 
rectory, or one second’s respite from the agonising 
discussion of ways and means to the owner of 
the glorious eyes ? 

‘I hope so,’ I muttered as I ran into Charing 
Cross Station to catch the 7.5. 

The following Monday afternoon I was sauntering 
up the platform, waiting for my train, when I 
observed coming towards me with the inevitable 
black bag—infernal machine I thought it, with 
an inkling as to its probable contents—the tall, 
gaunt figure of the money-lender. Again yielding 
to impulse—I distrust calculation now—I followed 
him into a compartment. 

‘Looks likely for snow.’ 

‘Very. I hope it will come,’ 

**A mild January ”—you know the old saying.’ 

In five minutes we were in full swing of 
conversation. 

‘We ought to be friends by this time,’ said 
the Hebrew. ‘We travel together often enough.’ 

By the time we reached S—— we had struck 
up quite a friendly intimacy. From that day— 
why, of course I do not know, unless you be- 
lieve in predestination—I regularly looked out for 
him if I arrived first, as I usually did, being a 
most punctual individual, and he for me if by 
phenomenal chance I was cutting it fine. How 
I had patience to talk to such a bloodsucker 


may surprise you, but it surprised me more; 
still I had. I was dimly awaiting developments. 

One evening, in the early spring, he remarked as 
we met at the station: ‘You are a bachelor, you 
say; so am I. Only you are a young bachelor, 
and I am an old one. What do you say to 
turning in to dinner with me to-night? You 
can catch the 11 down, 

I went. 

At the little station at S a solemn man 
in livery met us, and, relieving my companion 
of his bag, led the way to a trim little brougham 
that was in readiness outside. The house at 
which we pulled up was large and low, and 
almost totally hidden from the road by trees; 
but when I entered the wide hall, and a moment 
later the dining-room, I found that those gloomy 
firs and hollies enshrouded an art gallery, a 
museum, and a mansion combined. On every 
hand was costly furniture of no English make, 
rich curtains, skins, lamps, all redolent of Eastern 
luxuriousness, Taken off my guard by the sight, 
I broke into what for me was a perfect dithyramb 
of ecstasy ; but, instantly remembering how the 
wherewithal had been procured, I had to summon 
iron self-restraint to keep back curses from my lips. 

We sat down to dinner. Behind our curiously- 
carved chairs, a vigilant being, with a Southern 
skin and impeccable linen, watched our glasses 
and our plates. The pheasant and Burgundy were 
Al to my chop-accustomed palate; but ever and 
again they stuck in my throat: had not their 
purchase involved nameless indignities to my 
lady of Sunnydene ? 

Dinner over, my host led me to a padded 
masculine boudoir with heavenly chairs and 
equally celestial cigars; and, having donned a 
species of loose dressing-gown of Syrian hue, 
broke the silence, the almost total silence, which 
he had maintained since I entered his paradise. 

‘Do you know my name?’ he began. 

‘Why, yes,’ I replied ; ‘Kendrick,’ 

He smiled. 

‘No, not exactly. By the way’—he looked 
sharply at me—‘I was a little amazed when you 
addressed me by that name first some weeks ago 
when we came down together.’ 

Now for the second or possibly the third time 
in my life I blushed—blushed as I saw the error I 
had committed. It was from the destroyed promis- 
sory note that I had learned this name Kendrick. 

‘Nevertheless, that is your name,’ I managed 
to say. 

‘It is the name of my chief clerk,’ he answered ; 
‘my own name is Solomon, Ah! I see that you 
have already divined my nationality. I advertise, 
it is true, under the name of Kendrick, “a 
gentleman with a considerable amount of un- 
invested capital”’—and he laughed in a way that 
made me feel a trifle uneasy—‘in deference to 
Gentile sensitiveness ;’? and he laughed again. 

I had accepted Mr Kendrick’s or Solomon’s 
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invitation to dinner, possessed by a somewhat 
nebulous purpose or hope of again getting on the 
track of my recent exploits; otherwise, not fifty 
traction engines should have dragged me into 
this extortioner’s den. I now ventured a shot. 

‘You are a money-lender?’ He nodded. ‘Had 
you no anxiety as to who might be the next 
called before the Royal Commission ?’ 

He raised himself on his elbow, and gave vent 
to what I presume, in the absence of certain 
knowledge, is a Hebrew form of chuckling. I 
have produced the same noise myself once or 
twice ; but that was when my tea went the wrong 
way. 

‘Anxiety? No; by Our Fathers, no! My 
clients have more to lose than I by figuring in a 
witness-box. Do you know from what class they 
are principally drawn ?? 

The question was rather hissed out at me than 
asked. 

‘Tradesmen who desire to put in a new shop- 
front, embarrassed lordlings, young sparks await- 
ing the demise of maiden aunts?’ I answered, 
with affected indifference. 

‘Ph—ph—h. Not at all. Clergymen—par- 
sons, rectors, curates—infernal curates.’ His eyes 
came from the back of their caverns and glared 
at their entrance like a tiger’s. My pulse became 
brisk. 

‘Why the oath, Mr Solomon?’ I inquired. 

‘Why?’ The monosyllable fairly rang through 
the room and soon penetrated the walls, till I 
fancied fifty mocking money-lenders were echoing 
us outside. He sprang from his lounge chair, 
and, going over to a massive inlaid cabinet, un- 
locked a small drawer; and, taking from it what 
appeared to be a leathern case, returned to the 
hearthrug and stood before me. ‘You ask why, 
my friend. Shall I tell you? Shall I reveal to 
a friend of one night and a few train talks the 
secret tragedy of this house ?’ 

I did not answer; my eyes were fixed on his 
face. 

‘I will. I will tell you a story I have told to 
no living man; though why I should’ He 
did not finish the sentence. Then he continued : 
‘But first look at this, and tell me—tell me on 
your word as a—a Christian—did you ever gaze 
on a fairer, lovelier face than that?’ 

He handed me an oval-shaped cream-coloured 
opal, framed in softest Persian of olive-green 
colour, and I rose to the light to view it. Yet 
one more self-revelation—my tongue did not cry 
out, and my colour was obedient, though my 
heart lifted itself to the roof of my throat; for 
there, exquisitely staining the creamy surface of 
the opal, was my lady of the wondrous eyes. I 
knew it at'a glance. For a full fifty seconds I 
gazed at it and made no answer, though I knew 
two gimlet eyes were boring into my back. 

‘No, I said, turning calmly round; ‘never. It 
as the loveliest face I ever saw.’ 


The salt sea washed a moment the dark cavern, 
and the Jew groaned aloud. ‘It is my daughter— 
my only child—my only one in all this “strange 
land”—Jessica. But she is dead,’ 

The deep caverns filled again. 

I gasped, ‘But I’—— 

He went on unheedingly. 

‘Ten years ago I lost her. After her mother’s 
death we lived together—she and I—in this 
house, no father and child more happy nor con- 
tented in all our scapegoat race. And then she 
died: not of fever nor of any other sickness— 
that I could have endured, for then she would 
have been gathered to her people; but of some- 
thing which to a Jew is a million times worse 
than the dissolution of the body: she renounced 
the faith of her fathers.’ 

My cigar had gone out, and I wondered 
whether the Burgundy had been doctored. He 
resumed : 

‘When, I do not know—I never knew—but 
some time when I ‘was away in the City, from 
curiosity no doubt, she strayed into the “ High 
Place”—bastard architecture and worse rites—you 
perhaps noticed as we turned up the avenue 
here ; and—and, well, the curate in charge there 
noticed her, as well he might, and spoke to her, 
and with his cunning wiles got round her 
gentle heart, and wooed her from the ancient 
faith, and wooed her to himself. I never saw 
him—his God help him if I had !—but he wrote 
and asked for my Jessica for his wife. I replied ; 
but my sweet one faded, lost the glory from her 
eyes; and one day, when I returned, I found 
my nest empty. He had stolen her from me.’ 

A murmur of desolation seemed to be creeping 
through the house, and I was too preoccupied 
with my thoughts to say a word. 

‘I never lifted a finger to trace them,’ he went 
on; ‘but I cursed them both for ever—sleeping 
and waking, in life and in death: a Jew can 
curse you may have heard. But I swore to have 
my revenge; and I have had it. I send my 
“private” circulars to every clergyman and curate 
on the “List,” and—well, scores are the white- 
faced hypocrites that I have brought to beggary 
and the clods,’ 

I shuddered. 

‘But’—and he rose, and, coming across the 
hearth, stooped his haggard form over me—‘I 
am a lonely man, and know not the day of my 
death ; and I have repented. And what is more 
—you have never heard of such a thing before— 
but, Jew though I am, if I could find her and 
her—husband, I would forgive her and him; by 
the tombs of my fathers I swear it!’ 

I sprang to my feet. For the first time in my 
life, and possibly the last, I knew that I held 
the ace of trumps in my hand. 

‘Sit down, Mr Solomon,’ I said, with an 
emphasis of power unique in my speech, for I 
felt sure of my ground, and wished to play my 
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card with fitting majesty. ‘May I ask you to sit 
down a moment; I think it is my turn to 
speak,’ 

He stared; and, with a look of mortification, 
as I thought, went back to his seat, exhausted. 
Evidently he thought he had poured out his 
heart at the feet of a stone. 

With absolute clearness the main threads of 
this strange affair disentangled themselves in my 
mind. The curate of Sunnydene, being in im- 
poverished circumstances, through the niggardli- 
ness of his sweating superior, had applied to ‘Mr 
Kendrick’ for a loan, not knowing that by so 
doing he was asking help of the outraged father 
of his Jewish wife. And Mr Kendrick or Solo- 
mon, ignorant of the name or whereabouts of his 
son-in-law, had been unconsciously throttling the 
very daughter for whom his relenting old soul 
was hungering. ‘Plain as a pikestaff!’ I summed 
up. Now to play the Fairy Godmother, and say 
my own Peccavi ! 

‘Mr Solomon, you have spoken of forgiveness. 
I accepted your invitation to dinner to-night, half 
resolved, if circumstances favoured, to ask you to 
extend an exercise of that virtue towards myself.’ 

The Jew hardly seemed to be listening, and, 
as I thought afterwards, probably imagined that 
under an assumed name I myself had got into 
his clutches, and was about to ask for clemency 
on the plea of having tasted salt with him. 

‘Go on,’ he said, dejectedly. 

‘May I ask then, whether within the last few 
months you have lost or mislaid a promissory 
note belonging to a person named ’ 

‘Ah!’ He jerked his head forward. ‘Let me 
see, You rode in the carriage with me the night 
I dozed so stupidly over my papers. Now I 
remember. It never struck me to’ 

‘To imagine I took it,’ I finished promptly. 
‘But I did. My eye happened to catch sight of 
the letter to which it was attached. I was indig- 


nant, tore it up, and threw it out of the window 
while you were dozing, as you say,’ 

His blood flowed perceptibly under his olive 
skin. 


THE STAGE 


‘It was an illegal act—grossly illegal;’ but, as 
if diverted from that- track by a fresh remem- 
brance, ‘the rascal never replied to any letters 
sent afterwards, though we threatened him with 
an injunction. But, not possessing the legal 
voucher, we could not prosecute. Was that your 
doing too?’ 

‘That is going a little too fast,’ I replied, 
revelling in the unfamiliar consciousness of having 
for once the upper hand. ‘A little too fast, 
Mr Solomon. What I want to ask you is, will 
you give me the assurance of your pardon for 
my conduct in destroying the note? If you will, 
I will give you something in return—a piece of 
information—which I believe you will consider 
worth your purchase.’ 

‘What is that?’ 

I copied my host’s behaviour of ten minutes 
before, and bent over him. 

‘I will tell you where you may find your 
daughter, your lost Jessica, and whom and where 
her curate-husband is at this moment.’ 

‘You will?’ he shrieked. ‘Who? Where?’ 

‘He is the man who signed the promissory 
note that I tore up, and he lives at Sunnydene.’ 

When I was a child I was kissed and fondled 
by my mother, no doubt; but I do not recall 
the experience. But the next moment, not a 
mother’s, but the bony arms of the sunken-eyed 
Jew, were wound around me, while the old cry, 
that still, they say, may be heard at evening by 
the pensive wanderer in far off Venice, was being 
sobbed into my neck, ‘Jessica, my child.’ 


I now live upon my laurels—my past. I still 
catch the 4.49 at Charing Cross. But I have an 
inward conviction that my one romance is over; 
and yet it is not altogether over. For, once 
every week at least, I get out at the station one 
before my own—not drawn by the prospect of 
pheasant and Burgundy, though they or kindred 
delights always await me; but once more, and 
this time without the accessories of carven stalls 
and eastern windows, to bask in the gladsonie 
society of the Lady of the Wondrous Eyes. 


SUPER: 


WHAT HE DOES AND HOW HE DOES IT. 


By Louis MELLARD. 


OU have all seen at the bottom of 
your theatre programmes the phrase, 
‘Soldiers, peasants, mob, &c.’ It 
refers to the harmless, necessary 
supers, And you would be sur- 
prised if you only knew what a 

variety of luman beings that cold, brief phrase 

covers. 
The regular super—that is, the man who is either 


attached, more or less permanently, to a theatre 
or big company—may be roughly divided into two 
classes : the man who is a ‘broken’ third or fourth 
rate actor, and the man who hopes some day to 
be a ‘star.’ Of course, in addition to these, there 
are the ‘occasionals’—men who are engaged casu- 
ally for particular occasions. This kind usually 
blossom out at pantomime time. They seem to 
come from nowhere in particular and retire 
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eventually to the same place. The writer once 
asked such a man, who had been engaged for a 
special performance of Hamlet, what he thought of 
the play. ‘Well, he replied, ‘it’s a good play, 
well written and all that; but it’s full of old 
jokes !’ 

When a company runs short of a man for a 
small speaking-part, a likely super is sometimes 
given a chance. This is how a super, thus given 
an opportunity of distinguishing himself, once 
delivered a few short lines descriptive of a man 
being picked up after a cab-accident : ‘The hansom 
cab was picked up off the Esplanade, with a 
handkerchief tightly tied around its mouth ; when 
removed, it was found to be perfectly dead.’ Still, 
the manager gave him another trial the following 
evening, when he acquitted himself as follows: 
‘The Esplanade was picked up off the man, with 
the hansom cab tightly tied around his mouth,’ 
&c. He was sent to the back row again—or maybe 
farther. This is not an unusual sample of what 
the average super can do, Naturally, therefore, 
managers look askance at training him. 

Mr F. R. Benson once, in coaching two ‘armies’ 
of supers for a battle-scene, had some difficulty 
in persuading the weaker side to be conquered. 
Even at the first performance the vanquished force, 
which was led by a pugnacious Irishman, upset 
traditional usages by severely mauling their victors. 
So Mr Benson interviewed the Irish leader. 
‘Look a-here, sir, said that worthy; ‘shure, if 
you want us to be beaten you must put me in 
the other army. That’s the only way.’ Next 
night the suggestion was adopted; and after that 
the two armies ‘fought correctly.’ 

A good story is told against a well-known 
theatrical manager who, during the rehearsal of 
a modern military drama, entered the theatre at 
the moment the stage manager was giving the 
necessary instructions to the supers who were to 
represent the army. He silently watched them 
drill for some time, and then bawled out: ‘Not 
a bit like it! Not a bit like it! Why don’t you 
try to look like real soldiers?’ After scolding 
them soundly for five minutes, and strutting up 
and down the stage for their instruction, his dis- 
gust may be imagined when the stage manager 
succeeded in whispering into his ear: ‘Go easy ; 
they ’re some of the Coldstream Guards!’ History 
does not chronicle what he said ; but probably his 
language was about as bad as that of the manager 
who, noticing that something was going wrong 
during the grave-digging scene in Hamlet, asked 
for the reason of the trouble. ‘It’- the “First 
Grave-digger,”’ whispered ‘Horatio,’ ‘He says 
that unless you send him the price of a square 
meal he’s going to eat the loaf they’re using 
for Yorick’s skull.’ That super got his supper. 

The super’s lot is not a happy one. There is 
not much of beer and skittles about it—but some- 
times a lot of cold water. 

At Nottingham, a year or so back, a drama 


was produced entitled A Dark Secret—one of those 
dramas abounding in realistic effects. Amongst 
other things, a large tank containing many thou- 
sand gallons of water was fixed on the stage to 
represent a river. On the surface of this floated a 
small steamer and one or two boats. It was the 
business of one of the supers to punt across in 
a boat; and, not being much of a punter (at 
least in that way), he failed to make much pro- 
gress. The stage being darkened, he did not per- 
ceive, until almost too late, that he was gradually 
stepping to the farther end of the boat; and so, 
in order to prevent himself from falling overboard, 
and thus spoiling the action of the play, he 
carefully stepped out into the three feet of water. 
He was surprised to receive an immense round of 
applause. The audience thought it was meant for 
a ‘swimming act.’ 

’Twas a lucky slip—much more so than that of 
a poor super who acted as ‘ghost’ to a certain 
well-known ‘Mazeppa’ about forty years ago. 
In those days, when Mazeppa was always a big 
draw, every little stock-company used to play its 
own little version. The better-class theatres, as 
far as possible, used to make the horsemanship 
portion of the play a strong feature. A celebrated 
‘star’ was playing the piece for some weeks in 
the Midlands, and had one of his supers (who 
had formerly been a circus rider) made up to 
look very much like him, the said ‘star’ being a 
wretched rider. The trick was cleverly done, 
and of course the audience always supposed the 
super rider to be the ‘star. In this particular 
production, the runs up the mountain-side were 
most elaborately arranged, and the flight of the 
wild horse was the ‘great startling effect’ of the 
evening. One night, the horse and its burden 
fell with a tremendous crash from the flies to the 
stage. The curtain was promptly rung down, 
while the audience rose to its feet horror-stricken ; 
but presently the ‘star’ was led forward stagger- 
ing as though badly injured. In a weakened 
voice he said that in spite of his pains he would 
endeavour to finish his part. He did so, amidst 
repeated bursts of enthusiastic applause. But the 
poor super lay in the hospital five weeks, then 
died. 

The makeshifts of needy actors are proverbially 
funny and smart; but the makeshifts of managers 
are often equally so, Phelps had an ingenious 
way of making a big ‘crowd’ when his means did 
not allow of him paying for extra supernumeraries. 
During his management of Sadler’s Wells he 
produced Henry V.; and in the march-past before 
Agincourt the troops defiled behind a set-piece 
which rose breast-high. Tussauds modelled eighty 
wax heads, which were fixed on wickerwork 
dummy figures clad in the armour of the period. 
There were in reality only forty live supers; 
and each of them carried two of these figures, 
one on either side of him, attached to a frame- 
work which was lashed to the man’s waist. Hence 
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it appeared that they were marching three abreast. 
With banners streaming, drums beating, and trum- 
pets braying, the stage was seemingly crowded with 
soldiers ; and the illusion was so perfect that, prob- 
ably, the audience never perceived the deception. 
Another instance of smartness in this way was 
witnessed in Berlin not very long ago. Engel, the 
manager of Kroll’s Summer Theatre—a very popular 
resort—announced the Prophet. He was asked 
by a pressman how he would arrange the elaborate 
Coronation Procession on so small a stage. But he 
refused the information with a mysterious smile. 
When the procession was about to start, the cur- 
tain dropped, and the orchestra went on playing 
the March. When eventually the last few bars 
were reached the curtain went up again, showing 
three white-robed choristers marching off, as if 
forming the rear of the long procession. 
Four-legged animals in drama are, of course, a 
very common sight to-day. Although they are 
often of far more importance than the mere super, 
they have an affinity to that class—for theirs is 
no speaking-part—unless one counts the bark of 
a dog as such! A little time ago the writer 
met an actor who was taking the part of villain 
in a play wherein a big mastiff seizes him at the 
back of the neck just as he (the villain) was 
about to murder the heroine. ‘Nasty part that 
of yours. How do you manage to escape nightly 
being bitten by that big brute of a dog?’ ‘Not 


a nice part, it’s true,’ he answered ; ‘but the dog 
is well trained. He is kept without food for:a 
few hours before the show. A piece of cooked 
liver is tied to my neck. He is held in the 
wings till the cue comes, then he rushes on to 
me for his supper; and the curtain goes down on 
a very effective tableau. I don’t object to the 
dog—it’s the liver !’ 

The mention of stage dogs brings to mind an 
amusing incident that occurred in a well-known 
theatrical agent’s office last summer. In came a 
rough-looking little man wearing a check suit that 
once used to speak out for itself, but was now 
silenced by the heavy hand of time. The man was 
followed by a dog of attractive appearance. The 
visitor said he did a ‘tramp act,’ assisted by the 
animal. Then they gave an exhibition of them- 
selves and were certainly above the average. ‘ What 
are your terms?’ the agent queried. ‘Ten pounds 
aweek.’ ‘I’ll give you two.’ The imitation tramp 
—but he was not far off the real thing—looked 
with a sad, reproachful eye at the agent and 
silently backed out of the office, the dog meekly 
following. However, within a few seconds the 
man returned, quickly closing the door to exclude 
his partner, who clamoured to get in, ‘I'll take 
it, he said, in a hurried whisper. ‘Where’s the 
contract? I’m real broke, so it’s a clear case of 
push; but for heaven’s sake don’t mention the 
price where the dog can hear you!’ 


THE STORY OF AN ORCHID. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


HE discovery of Phalenopsis San- 
deriana was an interesting event ; 
nor for botanists alone. Some 
thoughtful persons always incline 
to credit a legend or an assertion 
current among savages, so long as 

it deals with facts within the limits of 

their knowledge. Human beings are truthful by 
instinct ; and if we can assure ourselves that no 
motive tempts them to falsehood, it is more 
likely than not that even an improbable story 
will prove correct. The rule applies in all 
matters of natural history. Numberless are the 
reports concerning beasts and birds and reptiles 
accepted now which were a mock for genera- 
tions; numberless, also, one must add, are the 
reports too grotesque for discussion. For imagina- 
tion asserts itself in the case of animals, and 
gives a motive, though unconscious, for the 
wildest inventions. But it is rarely excited by 
plants. When a savage describes some flower he 
has seen, the statement may be trusted, ‘barring 
errors ;’ and they will probably be slight, for his 
power of observation, and his memory in matters 
of this sort, are alike wonderful. A collector of 
plants who knows his business encourages the 


natives to talk; often enough they give him 
valuable information. The first hint of Calla 
Pentlandti, the yellow Egyptian lily or ‘arum,’ 
was furnished by a Zulu who came from a great 
distance to visit a relative in the service of Cap- 
tain Allison. I may venture to tell secrets which 
will be common property soon, <A blue Calla and 
a scarlet have been found—both of them on 
report of Kaffirs. 

The story of Phalenopsis Sanderiana is a strik- 
ing instance. Its allied species, grandiflora and 
amabilis, reached Europe in 1836 and 1847 re- 
spectively. Their snowy whiteness and graceful 
habit prepared the world for a burst of enthu- 
siasm when Phalenopsis’ Schilleriana, the earliest of 
the coloured species, was brought from the 
Philippines in 1860. The Duke of Devonshire 
paid Messrs Rollison a hundred guineas for the 
first plant that flowered. Such a price was 
startling then. Reported at Manila, it set the 
Spaniards talking and inquiring. Messrs Rollison 
had sent an agent to collect Phalenopsis there, 
who presently reported a scarlet species! No one 
he could find had seen it, but the natives spoke 
confidently, and he hoped to forward a consign- 
ment without delay. But years and years passed. 
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The great firm of Rollison flourished, decayed, 
and vanished, but that blessed consignment was 
never shipped. 

Other collectors visited the Philippines. They 
also reported the wonder, on hearsay, and every 
mail brought them reiterated instructions to find 
and send it at any cost. Now here, now there, 
the pursuers hunted it to a corner; but, when 
they closed, it was elsewhere. Meantime the 
settled islands had been explored gradually. 
Many fine things escaped attention, as we know 
at this day; but a flower so conspicuous, so 
eagerly demanded and described, could not have 
been missed. As years went by, the red Phale- 
nopsis became a joke. Interest degenerated into 
mockery. 

As a matter of fact, it is very improbable that 
the plant had ever been in Manila, or that a 
white man had beheld it. For it is found only 
in an islet to the west of Mindanao, the most 
southerly of the Philippine group. Mindanao 
itself is not yet explored, much more occupied, 
though the Spaniards pushed farther and farther 
inland year by year. Seafaring Tavalas may have 
visited that islet, and seen the red Phalenopsis. 
When they heard, at Manila, how an English 
duke had paid some fabulous amount for a flower 
of the same genus, they would naturally mention 
it. And so the legend grew. 

In 1881, a score of years afterwards, the con- 
quest of Mindanao was so far advanced that the 
Spanish mail steamers called there. When Mr 
Sander of St Albans heard this intelligence he 
thrilled with hope, as has been told. Mr Roebelin 
had instructions, of course, to inquire for the red 
Phalenopsis; Mr Sander’s experience teaches him 
that local rumours should never be disregarded. 
But the search had been very close and very 
long. Perhaps there was not another man in 
Europe who thought it possible that the marvel 
could exist. 

Mr Roebelin is still living, I believe, and he 
could tell of some lively adventures on that first 
visit to Mindanao, Constantly he heard of the 
red Phalenopsis; it was en lair, he wrote, using 
the expression in two senses. At the northern 
settlements they directed him south; at the 
eastern, west, and so round the compass, But he 
had other matters in hand, and contented himself 
with inquiries. 

I do not learn whether it was accident or in- 
formation which led him to the little island 
Davao on his second visit, in 1883. He may 
have sailed thither on chance, for a traveller is 
absolutely certain of finding new plants on an 
untrodden shore in these seas. Anyhow Roebelin 
knew the quest was over, the riddle solved 
triumphantly, before landing. 

The half-breed Chinaman, Sam Choon, was per- 
sonally conducting him on this occasion also; he 
found the vessel (a native prau, of course), boat- 
Everything was at 


the collector’s disposal; but Sam Choon took a 
cargo of ‘notions’ on his own account, to trade 
when opportunity arose. 

Davao lies, I understand, some sixty miles from 
Mindanao. Its inhabitants are Papuan, thorough 
bred of the brown variety. Roebelin was deeply 
struck with the appearance of the warriors who 
swarmed to the beach when his intention of 
landing was understood. A body of men so tall 
and stalwart can scarcely be found elsewhere, and 
for graceful carriage or activity they could not be 
surpassed. A red clout was their only wear, 
besides ornaments and weapons. They had the 
kinkled hair of the race (not wool), bleached 
with lime, and dyed yellow. Very strange and 
pleasing is the effect of these golden mops, lustrous, 
if not clean, decked with plumes and_ fresh 
flowers. But admiration came afterwards. When 
Roebelin saw the big fellows mustering in haste, 
armed with spears and bows, stone-headed maces 
which the European soldier could scarcely wield, 
great swords set with sharks’ teeth, and outlandish 
tools of every sort for smashing and tearing, he re- 
garded the spectacle from another point of view. 
They ran and leapt, brandishing their weapons, 
halloed, and roared, and sang, with Papuan viva- 
city. The vessel approaching was too small to 
alarm them. Laughter predominated in the uproar. 
But this was no comfort. Men are cheerful with 
a feast in view. 

Sam Choon, however, kept up his spirits. 
‘Them chaps make rumpus all time, he said. 
‘We see’ He held up a green bough shipped 
for the purpose. It was all laughter now and 
gesticulation. Every Papuan tore a branch from 
the shrubs around and waved it boisterously. 
‘Them no hurt,’ said Sam Choon. ‘Good trade.’ 
The Chinaman was as careful of his person as 
one need be, and experienced in the ways of such 
people. Roebelin took courage. As they neared 
the surf, the whole body of islanders rushed 
towards them, splashed through the shallows 
whooping, dived beneath the wave, and came up 
at the vessel’s side. Ropes were tossed to them, 
and they swam back again. But the first yellow 
head popped up just where Roebelin was seated, 
Among the feathers twisted in it, draggled now, 
he saw a spray—surely an Aerides! but bluish- 
red, unlike any species known. The savage 
grinned and shouted, whirling the hair like an 
aureole around his glistening face, threw one 
brawny arm into the air, and at a stroke reached 
the bows. Another shot. up; another. The sea 
was peopled in an instant, all grinning and 
shouting breathlessly, all whirling their golden 
locks. Among the flowers with which every head 
was decked, Roebelin saw many Phalenopsis. 


And most of them were ruddy purple ! 

Sam Choon lay to whilst the islanders swam 
ashore and formed a chain; then, at a word, they 
ran up the beach full speed; making a noise, 
says Roebelin, which reminded him of the earth- 
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quake he had lately felt. Simultaneously the 
crew paddled their hardest, also yelling in the 
shrill Chinese way. The praw sped like a flash, 
but half-full of water. Beyond the surf a mob 
seized and carried it ashore. 

Papuans have no acquaintance with ceremony. 
Paying little attention to their chiefs, they are 
not apt to discriminate among strangers. All 
alike seized one of these new friends—who brought 
trade !—slapped him about the body, and hugged 
him. Roebelin had been subjected to merciless 
shampooing occasionally in Indian hammams ; but 
he never felt the like of that welcome. It was 
massage by machinery. 

The women had come on the scene now. Though 
they took no part, they mingled with the warriors, 
and showed quite as much assurance as is becom- 
ing. But they are not by any means such fine 
creatures as the men, and they do not allow 
themselves—or they are not allowed—the curious 
attraction of yellow hair. Roebelin noticed a few, 
however, worthy to be helpmates of those superb 
animals ; one girl in especial, nearly six feet high, 
whose figure was a model, face pleasing and ex- 
pressive, full of character. 

These people live in trees like the Subanos of 
Mindanao. As soon as his baggage had been taken 
to the public hall, Roebelin got out beads, wire, 
and Brummagem jewellery. The glimpse of that 
Aerides and the assurance of a purple Phalaenopsis 
made him impatient. But even Sam Choon found 
difficulty in identifying the chiefs, to whom of 
course presents must be made before business can 
open. However, the point interesting to Roebelin 
was settled in an instant. The Phalenopsis, they 
said, abounded within a few hundred yards, and 
the Aerides was common enough. The white man 
wanted them for medicine? He might have as 
many as he liked—on due payment. To-morrow 
the chief would show him, and then a price must 
be fixed. 

He slept in the hall, and at dawn he was more 
than ready. But early rising is not a virtue of 
savages. To explore without permission would be 
dangerous. Gradually the village woke to life. 
Men descended from their quarters high in air, 
bathed, made their toilettes, and lounged about, 
waiting for breakfast. Girls came down for water 
and returned, whilst their mothers tidied the 
house. Smoke arose. In due time the men 
mounted, ate, climbed down, and gathered in the 
public hall, where Sam Choon was setting out a 
sample of his wares. Hours passed. But the 
chief's door remained shut. No one passed out 
or in. 

Roebelin saw people glance upwards with a 
grave air; but they showed no surprise. He 


ri 


consulted Sam Choon, who had been too busy to 
notice. 

All he said was: ‘’Spect chief get bad bird! 
All up this day!’ And he stopped his prepara- 
tions. 

So it proved to be. <A fowl of black plumage 
had flown across just as the door was opening. 
None of the chief’s household came down that 
day. But after negotiation some of the men led 
Roebelin to see the Phalenopsis. They grew in 
thousands over a brook close by, clinging to small 
trees. He counted twenty-two plants, bearing 
more than a hundred flowers open, upon a single 
trunk. Very curious is one point noticed. The 
Phalenopsis always grows on the northern side of 
its support, and always turns its flower spike 
towards the southern side. It is a very bad 
species to travel. Of the multitude which 
Roebelin gathered, not more than a hundred 
reached Europe alive, and every collector since, I 
believe, has failed utterly. Very few possessed his 
knowledge and experience. 

That was Phalenopsis Sanderiana; rather purple 
than red, but certainly the flower so long sought. 
With the superb Aerides—now called A. Roebelint 
—he was even less successful; it is only to be 
seen in a very few collections of the highest 
class. 

So the legend ends. But there is a funny 
little sequel. Sam Choon did well with his 
‘notions. After Mr Roebelin’s departure, he re- 
turned to Davao and opened a promising branch 
of trade. To secure a permanent footing, he 
thought it would be judicious to marry a daughter 
of the chief, and he proposed for the giant beauty 
whom Roebelin had noticed on landing. The 
father was astonished and amused, but finally 
indignant. A Chinaman, however, though thrifty 
by habit and taste, does not count expense when 
pleasure or business urge him, and both com- 
bined here. The chief wavered, and took counsel 
of his elders. They also were astonished and 
indignant ; but Sam Choon found means to per- 
suade them. So the young woman received 
notice that she was to marry the Chinaman next 
day. Her remarks are not chronicled. But 
there was much excitement among the bachelors 
and maidens that evening, and presently a band 
of stalwart youths entered the hall where Sam 
Choon sat with the chief—his father-in-law on 
the morrow. They told the latter gravely that 
they disapproved of the match. Sam Choon in- 
terposed with a statement of the advantages to 
follow, with equal gravity ; then they threatened 
to smash every bone in his carcass. So the mar- 
riage was broken off; but without ill-feeling on 
either side. 
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THE MONTH: 


A PORTABLE MUSEUM. 


NEW aid to education, called the 
‘Musée Scolaire,’ has recently been 
devised by a publisher of school 
material in France. The museum 
consists of a large number of card- 
board-mounted charts, to which are 
affixed, by means of wires, objects of various 
kinds to illustrate different subjects. Thus, a 
particular industry or process may be demon- 
strated throughout by first showing the raw 
material and concluding with the finished pro- 
duct, the intermediate spaces being filled in by 
specimens illustrating the various stages of manu- 
facture. It is only a few schools which can 
have the advantage of being within reach of a 
good ordinary museum; and even if a school 
has a collection of its own, it must necessarily be 
incomplete and of very modest dimensions. The 
portable museum here briefly described seems to be 
a step in the right direction ; and we shall doubt- 
less find before long that something of the same 
kind will be available on this side of the Channel, 


e 
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GLASS-MAKING BY ELECTRICITY. 


A French technical journal gives a description 
of an electric furnace used by Kroll, of Cologne, 
in the manufacture of glass. Like other electric 
furnaces, the heat is produced within the 
crucible by the arc generated between carbon 
electrodes, Many are the advantages claimed for 
the new process over the old. First, an economy 
of 60 per cent. in fuel, and the absence of any 
risk of coal or cinders spoiling the product ; 
next, the heat required being kept within the 
containing vessel, it is so localised that the 
workmen are enabled to approach the mass of 
molten glass without danger of injury from the 
heat. It is said also that a mass of ‘ metal’ requir- 
ing thirty hours to melt it in the ordinary glass- 
furnace can, by employing electricity, be reduced 
to the plastic state in fifteen minutes. Small 
pots or crucibles made of carbon, containing each 
from 40 to 50 lb. of raw material, are found to 
be most convenient in working. Another note- 
worthy advantage connected with the electric 
furnace is that work can be stopped or resumed 
very quickly and without that loss which must 
attend the firing and banking-up of an ordinary 
furnace. This means that work on Sundays or 
at night can be dispensed with. 


AIR-RESISTANCE IN RAPID TRAVELLING. 


The astonishing feat of the American cyclist 
who recently rode one mile on a bicycle in less 
than one minute is interesting from many points 
of view. The task would, however, have been 
quite impossible of accomplishment had not the 
rider ridden behind a wind-shield, which took 
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the form of a kind of open cupboard, which was 
fixed behind a locomotive engine on a railway. 
If the rider had not had this protection from the 
air it is probable that he would not have covered 
more than half the distance in the same time. 
Perhaps our railway companies may now be 
induced to make some experiments with a view 
to avoid much of the air-resistance which is such 
a foe to speed. The flat surface which the end 
of a locomotive engine offers to the air, as well 
as the ends of the coaches and every projection 
upon the vehicles, all tend to stop progress, and 
it is quite time that an experimental run were 
made with a sharp-nosed engine and coaches 
specially designed to cheat the air. What speed 
should we expect to get out of a steamboat were 
it built, with as little regard to the resistance 
of the medium in which it moved as one of our 
railway engines? Some years ago it was stated 
that engines with boat-shaped prows were to be 
built, but the notion seems to have sunk into 
oblivion. It is useless to make so much effort 
to save coal if energy is wasted by making no 
provision to contend against air-pressure. 


A NEW LIFE-BUOY. 


A life-saving apparatus for use at sea, called the 
‘Franklin,’ has now for some time been adopted 
by the United States Navy; but it is new to 
this country. It is the invention of Admiral 
Hichborn ; and while it takes the form of the 
ordinary buoy—that of a hollow ring—it has 
certain attachments which render it far more 
serviceable, especially for use at night. When on 
shipboard the terrible cry ‘Man overboard!’ is 
heard, the first thing to be done is to fling after 
him a buoy, which will support him until a boat 
can be launched to the rescue. But at night a 
buoy is of little use unless the drowning man 
can see it. Luminous paint has been suggested 
and tried; but the light afforded by a buoy 
coated with it is far too feeble to be of any 
practical use. On either side of the ‘Franklin’ 
buoy there is a receptacle containing calcium 
phosphide—a chemical which takes fire on contact 
with water—so that directly the buoy is thrown 
overboard its position is marked by two flaring 
torches. We understand that this apparatus has 
already been the means of saving many lives, 
and it is for that reason worthy the attention of 
shipowners and others. 


A BALLOON TRIP TO FRANCE, 


Once more has the Channel been crossed by 
means of a balloon. Starting from the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, at half-past two, the aéronauts, 
Messrs Spencer and Pollock, safely dropped on 
French soil at eight o'clock the same evening, 
and their narrative of the voyage is very interest- 
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ing. It conclusively shows that an experienced 
balloonist like Mr Spencer is able to take advantage 
of aérial strata having different temperatures so as 
to economise gas; and in this respect the modern 
aéronaut is far ahead of the pioneers, But in 
reading the story of the trip one cannot help reflect- 
ing, after all, how risky is this business of balloon 
travelling when once the coast-line is crossed. 
Happily in the present instance all went well, and 
this was chiefly due to the meteorological con- 
ditions which prevailed at the time ; but, according 
to the aéronaut’s own showing, it was at one time 
a grave question whether the balloon would not 
drop in the sea. ‘Fortunately for us, Mr Spencer 
writes, ‘our fears were not realised. The loss of 
the sun’s rays did not cause so rapid a drop as 
we had anticipated. . . . We still cherished every 
hope of reaching the shore.’ But the shore was 
not reached until nearly every portable thing, 
including the anchor and its gear, was sgcrificed. 
Once more, to quote Mr Spencer’s words, ‘des- 
perate situations require drastic measures,’ 


FOOD PRESERVATIVES. 


So many contradictory reports are published as 
to the harmfulness or harmlessness of various food 
preservation and colouring compounds that we 
are glad to see that the question of the fitness 
or unfitness of such things for the purpose designed 
is to be set at rest by a committee of inquiry. 
This committee has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, and their 
instructions are to report ‘whether the use of such 
matters or any of them in certain quantities is 
injurious to health ; and, if so, in what proportion 
does the use become injurious?’ They are also to 
find out, as far as possible, to what extent and 
in what amount are these substances used at the 
present time. The names of Professor Thorpe, Dr 
Bulstrode, and Dr Tunnicliffe, who are to act on 
this important inquiry, are a guarantee that the 
matter will be thoroughly and scientifically sifted. 
Let us hope that the conclusions arrived at will 
not be docketed and hidden away in a pigeon-hole, 
as is too often the case with reports from these 


Mfepepertmental committees, but will be acted upon 
©. ithout undue delay. 


PROFICIENCY IN MUSKETRY. 


Of recent years the scoring recorded at the 
meetings of the National Rifle Association and at 
various ranges throughout the country has been 
of a very wonderful nature. To place a bullet 
on a distant ‘ bull’s-eye’ several times in succession, 
as several of our marksmen can do without diffi- 
culty, shows perfection of training both of hand 
and eye, and is good testimony to the efficiency 
of our weapons. On a recent occasion Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts issued a general order, in 
which he called attention to the paramount im- 
portance of perfection in small-arm fire. He 
pointed out that courage, sound health, discipline, 


power of endurance, and all the other fine qualities 
which have given the British soldier the victory 
from the time of Cressy onwards, must under the 
present conditions of warfare become more or 
less subservient to rifle-fire at the supreme moment 
of actual conflict with the enemy. However 
valiant they may be, perfect in organisation, and 
rapid of movements, however boldly and intelli- 
gently they may have been taught to take up 
positions, unless they are able to use their rifles 
with effect, their knowledge and obedience to 
orders will be of little avail. He stated his belief 
that the stage is not far off when musketry in- 
struction will be recognised as the sine qud non 
of infantry soldiers’ training, and as very impor- 
tant to cavalry soldiers also. 


A LONDON ROOF-GARDEN, 


An important addition to one of the new theatres 
now being built in London is a garden on its roof, 
covered in with a construction of iron and glass. 
This new kind of conservatory will be welcomed 
with delight by the occupants of the theatre, as 
a pleasant lounge between the acts, and access 
will be gained to it from the stalls, dress circle, 
&c., by means of a lift, The idea is a good one, 
and might, we think, be extended to various other 
public buildings. The House of Commons has its 
terrace garden, but very few other buildings have 
any open-air refuge, and their occupants have no 
relief from the exhaustion which is inseparable 
from close confinement and bad ventilation. 


INVENTOR OF THE BUNSEN BURNER. 


By the death of Professor Robert William 
Bunsen, of Heidelberg, which took place in that 
city on the 17th of August, science has lost one 
of its most successful inquirers and pioneers, He 
has wrought indefatigably for the last half-century, 
and to his labours chemistry and physics alike 
owe some of their most splendid successes. His 
name first came into prominence in 1846, in con- 
nection with his scientific expedition to Iceland, 
and his investigations into the geyser phenomena 
there. He was then led to take up the study 
of arsenic and its compounds, and succeeded in 
discovering an infallible antidote to the poisonous 
arsenious acid (iron-oxy-hydrate). He was also 
the inventor of the ‘burner’ that bears his name, 
and the first to make real effective use of the 
magnesium light. It is, however, in the domain 
of analytical chemistry that Bunsen’s greatest 
exploits were achieved. Unweariedly he pursued 
his work over many fields, and his great reward 
came in 1860 when, in collaboration with Kirch- 
hoff, he made his greatest discovery, that of 
spectrum analysis, and at the same time pointed 
out for the first time the existence of two new 
chemical elements, caesium and rubidium, and 
succeeded in isolating them. He was also the 
discoverer of the so-called Galvanic-element, and 
his researches on the subjects of specific gravity, 
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the laws of the diffusion and absorption of gases, 
the influence of pressure on the solidifying-point of 
substances, made his services to physics only less 
valuable than those to chemistry proper. His 
name will take rank in the annals of chemistry 
alongside those of Volta and Galvani. 


RENEWABLE ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Ever since the electric glow-lamp came into use 
the greatest drawback found in connection with it 
is its short life, so that frequent renewals are 
necessary. In a large installation the expense of 
these renewals is considerable; and before the 
patents ran out, when lamps cost something like 
a crown apiece, the item was a very serious one. 
Moreover, the waste of material was great, for the 
only part of the lamp which gave way was the 
hair-like carbon filament within the glass bulb ; all 
the rest of the structure remained intact but 
useless. A company has recently been formed to 
exploit a new form of lamp which is capable of 
renewal when the carbon gives out. It is like the 
existing glow-lamps, but has a slightly longer 
neck ; and when the carbon fails this neck can 
be cut, a new filament inserted, the two parts of 
the glass are once more fused together, and the 
vacuum renewed at a very trifling cost. The com- 
pany have in view a house-to-house collection of 
old lamps, which will be exchanged for new ones, 
or rather renewed ones, at about sixpence each. 


OUR SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The national competition of the students at the 
schools of science and art throughout the country, 
and the exhibition of a selection of works sent in 
by them, is now an important annual event at 
South Kensington. These works seem to cover 
every department of the arts and manufactures of 
the country, from their highest expression as found 
in oil and water-colour paintings, to designs for 
objects of the most homely description. More 
than one thousand schools and nearly one hun- 
dred thousand students are represented here, and 
the influence thus exerted upon the artistic tastes 
of the community cannot be overrated. Half a 
century ago British manufacturers used to go 
abroad for the beautiful designs which they can 
now easily find at home; and presently, perhaps, 
we shall see foreign manufacturers coming over 
here to profit by the work of our art schools. 


THE ORIGIN OF PEARLS, 


The presence of pearls in the shell of a mollusc 
used to be attributed to congealed drops of dew 
or rain; and Pliny has left an elaborate account 
of the manner in which the phenomenon is 
brought about. Later investigations have, of 
course, given a more rational explanation for the 
occurrence of these ocean gems; and the common 
one is that the nucleus of the pearl is a piece 
of sand, driftwood, or any foreign body getting 
within the shell, which the molluse is unable to 


remove, but covers with layers of nacre, in order 
to reduce the irritation which its continued pre- 
sence would necessarily cause. But according to 
a paper recently presented to the Académie des 
Sciences, Paris, by M. Leon Diquet, there is a 
distinction between fine pearls and these intrusive 
bodies coated with nacre. Moreover, he alleges 
that the latter have not the fine iridescence of 
the true ‘Orient’ pearl, but only that of mother-of- 
pearl. The true pearl, he holds, has no connec- 
tion with the sbell itself, but is a pathological 
calcification or ‘stone,’ and seems to arise from 
parasites, It begins with a small sac of humour, 
which becomes gelatinous and calcifies in a series 
of concentric layers, while at its centre may be 
found a cavity holding organic matter, the remains 
of the parasites which gave it birth. 


THE DEATH PENALTY. 

So long as the law of ‘a life for a life’ is 
accepted by civilised states the grim question as 
to the most humane method of putting that law 
in force is one which is bound to come up for 
discussion from time to time. In our own country 
the old method of hanging by the neck has been 
so far modified as to ensure the instantaneous death 
of the culprit; and in America the samé end is 
gained by electrical means. In some other states 
the death penalty is enforced in a far more ghastly 
manner. It has been reserved for the clever 
Japanese to suggest another system, which seems 
to be both effective and at the same time free 
from the reproach of inhumanity. The condemned 
person is shut up in a lethal chamber, and by 
means of powerful pumps the air is rapidly with- 
drawn from it, and death at once ensues. Ex- 
periments on animals point to the conclusion that 
this method of execution is quite painless. It is 
obvious that if the principle of the lethal chamber 
is admitted, there are many methods of making 
the air within it irrespirable. 


PRINTING IN COLOURS. 


A new colour-printing machine, the invention 
of Mr Ivan Orloff, chief engineer of the Govern- 
ment Printing Works at St Petersburg, may now 
be seen at work at 119 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London. This clever machine was originally 
designed to print multicoloured engine-turned 
patterns on bank-notes as a precaution against 
forgery, and thirty-two of them are at present so 
employed in Russia; but it is now being applied 
to more artistic purposes. As is well known, most 
coloured designs can be reproduced by the use 
of the three colours red, yellow, and blue, the 
secondary tints being made by the overlapping 
or admixture of the primaries. In dealing with 
such a design the Orloff machine employs four 
electric blocks, which are attached to a cylinder ; 
three of these are for the primary colours, whilst 
the fourth is a complete electro or master-block 
representing the full design. The machine is so 
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arranged that, as the cylinder turns, each block is 
inked with its respective colour, and each then 
in turn gives up its impression to a large glue 
roller. This roller, now charged with all the 
colours in their right places, is brought against 
the master-block, which it inks, and the master- 
block transfers its multicoloured: impression to 
paper. At the time of our visit this machine 
was printing two intricately-coloured pictures at 
the rate of one thousand per hour, with wonderful 
uniformity of result and with perfect registration. 


THE IRON INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute a most interesting paper was read 
by an Indian gentleman holding an official position 
under the Nizam of Hyderabad, upon the mineral 
resources of that district. He said that iron ores 
of the very best kind, chiefly hematite and 
magnetic ores, occur extensively in the Nizam’s 
territories, and from time immemorial cast steel 
of very superior quality has been manufactured 
there and transported to Western lands. Indeed, 
it has been discovered that the raw material of 
the far-famed Damascus blade was obtained from 
an obscure village in this part of India. The 
rules for the admission of arms into Hyderabad 
were so beset with restrictions that the people 
were led to depend upon home production for 
their swords and daggers, and these were of very 
fine quality. The lecturer urged that British 
capital might well be employed in reviving the 
iron industry in the Nizam’s dominions, for iron, 
coal, and the necessary flux were found in large 
quantities and in close proximity to one another. 
As to the coal, one seam alone was computed to 
amount to forty-seven million tons, a supply 
which might be deemed inexhaustible. 


ELECTRIC TRACTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


A special number of Cassiers’ Magazine for 
August (33 Bedford Street, Strand, London) is 
devoted to the latest developments of electric 
traction. It is profusely illustrated, and gives 
a great variety of articles which all interested 
in the subject should see. Although the 
growth of electric traction in the United Kingdom 
and Europe generally has been slower than in 
America, yet this publication enables us to see 
how many towns have either availed themselves 
of this power of locomotion or are about to do 
so. For instance, we learn from the article on 
‘Electric Tramways in Great Britain’ that the 
London United Tramways Company is to construct 
about thirteen miles of electric lines in the suburbs 
of London. The tunnel line of the Central London 
Railway is six and a half miles in length, with a 
double track, and thirty-two electric locomotives 
will be employed. The City and South London 
Electric Railway was the first underground rail- 
way to utilise electricity as a motive-power. It is 
three miles long, with an equipment of sixteen 


locomotives, and has carried over fifty million © 
passengers since last December.. The Waterloo 
and City Railway, opened last year, is a mile and 
a half long. The only elevated line in this:country 
is the Liverpool Overhead Railway, opened in 
1893, which operates six and a half miles of double 
track, and has forty-four motor-cars. The main 
advantage of the underground conduit system, as 
compared with the overhead trolley,: is the pre- 
vention of electrolysis and injury to gas and water 
pipes. It is more costly than the overhead system, 
but does not detract from the appearance of the 
streets. Another method of traction still to be 
tested is Kingsland’s mechanical. surface contact 
system, by means of metal studs placed on 
the track between the ‘two tram lines. Up 
to the autumn of 1898 there were in this 
country one hundred and fifty. miles of track 
electrically operated, with five hundred motor-cars, 
When the Dublin -Central power-station is com- 
pleted it will operate three hundred cars. At 
present fifty are in operation and one hundred 
and fifty under -construction. Details are given 
of the systems adopted, amongst other places, by 
Middlesborough, Douglas (Isle of Man), Norwich, 
Kidderminster, Blackpool, Leeds, Dover, Halifax, 
Bradford, Cork, and Guernsey. Coming. to Scot- 
land, we find that Glasgow has made an experiment 
on the Springburn route, while Edinburgh has 
adopted the cable system, which is only. now. being 
tardily completed. A statement by Mr Pearson, 
of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, New 
York, as to cables is not very encouraging. He 
says that the system, having for some time posed 
as unimprovable, is now on the decline. He con- 
siders that the cable has been superseded, and 
‘that no more cable roads for city traction will be 
built, and that those now in use will eventually 
be operated by some other power.’ 


THE THREE VOICES. 


THERE are three voices born of Heaven's blue: 
The first to all men sounds at Morning’s break ; 
It rings a trumpet-blast the whole world through, 
When God says ‘ Wake !’ 


The second comes when Noonday’s sun is high ; 
A voice commanding and imperative, 
Bidding men strive and pray unceasingly, 
When God says ‘ Live !’ 


The third, when Evening follows in the shade 
Of manhood’s dying day, sounds last and best 
To those who woke, and lived, and worked, and prayed, 
When God says ‘ Rest !’ 


*,* TO CONTRIBUTORS 


lst. All communications should be addressed ‘To the 
Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL’ MANU- 
SCRIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, should have the writer’s Name and Address 
written upon them IN FULL. 

4th. Poetical contributions should invariably be accom- 
panied by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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